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TIBET 


When China invaded Tibet 
in force, the event was pas- 
sively accepted in India with 
a shrug of the shoulders and 
some mumbling about ‘ suzer- 
ainty ’. It was only long after, 
when the truth about the 
border incidents and the ex- 
tent of the encroachment on 
Indian territory became 
known, that the public awoke 
to the nature of Chinese com- 
munism and the implications 
for India of the Chinese oc- 
cupation of Tibet. It is re- 
gretable but true that the 
misfortunes of others worry 
us but little until we oursel- 
ves become involved. 


It was not until October, 
1959, that the U. N. Assembly 
passed a resolution on the 
Tibetan question, calling for 
respect of the fundamental 
human rights of the Tibetan 
people and of their distinctive 
cultural and religious life. 
The International Commission 
of Jurists, a non-governmen- 


tal organisation of some 30,000 
lawyers from 53 countries, 
has been more outspoken. 
The Commission claims that 
the 17-point agreement of 
1951 was forced on the Tibet- 
ans, that the Chinese did not 
fulfill their obligations of 
granting autonomy and reli- 
gious freedom to Tibetans, 
and that the invaders have 
made a systematic attempt to 
destroy the national, cultural 
and religious life of Tibet. 
The Commission further 
charges that some 60,000 Ti- 
betans have been killed by 
Chinese Reds, and that there 
has been a large-scale depor- 
tation of Tibetan children 
(20,000 is cited). A request 
of the Commission to send a 
team for inquiry into Tibet 
was refused. The Dalai Lama 
has confirmed the Commis- 
sion’s findings, adding the dis- 
concerting information of a 
large Chinese immigration so 
as to swamp the existing 
Tibetan population. 








The (Chinese) Preparatory 
Committee of Tibet Autono- 
mous Area is proceeding with 
“democratic reform” based 
on measures familiar to those 
who followed similar reforms 
at the beginning of the com- 
munist era in China. The 
lands and means of produc- 
tion of those Tibetans who 
revolted have been confiscat- 
ed; the lowest classes are 
roused against the upper so 
as to foster class hatred and 
to make reforms easier on 
the divide et impera basis. 
The mob, as in China, will 
be allowed to deal with the 
landowners as they please. 
The hardest nut to crack is 
the monasteries. The monks 
who took part in the revolt 
will be “suppressed”. Those 
who did not will lose their 
lands, but, it is said, re- 
ceive government compensa- 
tion. Anyhow, once they have 
lost their lands they will be 
powerless. The lowest and 
least educated among the 
monks will be “ liberated ”. 


Behind the whole Tibetan 
problem, as it has now be- 
come, lies another complica- 
tion involving deeper issues. 
It is whether another nation, 
or a group of nations, have 
the right to intervene in the 
internal affairs of another 
state. Here we transcend the 
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question of whether China 
can claim ‘suzerainty’ over 
Tibet or not, and what is 
meant exactly by this vague 
term. 


In municipal (national) 
law, it has long been barbar- 
ous to settle private disputes 
by force. One of the functions. 
of the judiciary is to settle dis- 
putes of conflicting rights. 
No one today who claims to 
be civilised will hold that 
private conflicts, often ending 
in bloodshed, are the best and 
normal way of settling a dis- 
pute. Yet what has long seem- 
ed obvious among individuais 
is not yet accepted among 
nations, which still settle 
their disputes on the barbaric 
principle that ‘might is right.’ 
It seems strange indeed that 
what man has long condemn- 
ed as inhuman among indi- 
viduals he should passively 
accept, if not actively defend, 
among nations. There surely 
is no logic in asserting that 
it is wrong to settle indi- 
vidual disputes by might, but 
that in the case of quarrels 
among nations there is noth- 
ing wrong with such a pro- 
cedure, provided wars follow 
certain conventions. The first 
faltering steps are just being, 
taken along the road which 
leads to a higher standard of 
international justice. But the 
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goal will not be reached until 
nations recognize that they 
are not a law unto themselves 
in everything, but are subject 
to a higher principle that 
governs the community of 
nations. 


All this is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the further step 
of examining the escapism 
implied in the proposition 
that a duly constituted and 
representative international 
body has no right to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of 
another. For a comparison, 
it would seem legitimate to 
refer once again to the private 
sphere of activity. When 
some one is in serious danger 
and another person, who, 
without involving himself in 
a similar great danger, could 
help, but refuses to do so, he 
is rightly held to be blame- 
worthy. In inquests on acci- 
dental deaths, from drown- 
ing, for instance, the coroner 
blames those who could have, 
without great risk to them- 
selves, made an attempt at 
rescue but did not do so. We 
do not know of any law that 
punishes failure to do what 
amounts, in such cases, to 
one’s duty, but this in no way 
debilitates the fact that there 
is a moral obligation of charity 
to help a person in grave 
danger, provided the person 
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who goes to help is not 
equally involved. (A _ good 
swimmer does not usually in- 
volve himself in the same 
danger as the drowning child 
he goes to assist. Special cir- 
cumstances, v.g., a storm, 
may alter the case.) 


There do not appear to be 
any sound objections against 
applying this reasoning to the 
international sphere. If a 
nation is, through oppression, 
qua nation, losing its life, 
other nations should come to 
the rescue. Extenuating cir- 
cumstances may weaken or 
even abolish this obligation, 
just as they do in individual 
cases. No nation is obliged to 
sacrifice its nationhood to save 
another. The pros and cons 
have to be carefully weighed 
to see whether giving help 
will not do more universal 
harm than good. 


Other excusing causes can 
be brought forward. But it is 
not necessary to explore all 
the avenues for not interven- 
ing since it is clear that in the 
U. N. debate on Tibet, and on 
other similar cases, the reason 
for non-intervention has not 
been the fear of an interna- 
tional conflict or anything so 
catastrophic, but the unex- 
pressed fear that were the 
principle of intervention 
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granted, then many family 
skeletons would be brought to 
light. The escapism implied 
in alleging that issues like the 
occupation of Tibet are 
“domestic” affairs, hides be- 
hind a kind of legalism which 
readily finds an excuse for 
not taking any action com- 
mitting a nation irrevocably 
to take a stand on principles. 
For it might prove difficult, 
without loss of face, to with- 
draw on some other occasion. 
Nor are nations free from the 
after-thought that one day 
they themselves might be in 
the very same position they 
are now called upon to con- 
demn. 


And so, for all these 
reasons, nothing is done to 
help Tibet. It is left to be 


swallowed up by China, just 








as Russia absorbed Latvia, 
Lithuania, Roumania and all 
the other countries overrun 
by the Red army. It is said 
that the chief reason fer the 
collapse of the League of 
Nations was its failure to act 
upon principles. It was not 
impartial; it weakly over- 
looked glaring injustices It 
was in ruins when World War 
II made a mockery of all the 
fine talk of international 
agreement and peace. Legal- 
ism, a vacillating policy — all 
traceable to national seifish- 
ness — are not going to keep 
the U.N.O. afloat. Unless it 
takes a firm stand on prin- 
ciples it will founder as its 
predecessor foundered. The 
sooner a stand is made the 
better. And Tibet offers the 
opportunity. 
A. N. 
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ECONOMIC GROWTH 


NO PLACE FOR 
c. PF. . 


In attempting an assess- 
ment of the present trends in 
the Co-operative Movement 
in India, it is important that 
we first understand the broad- 
er framework of economic 
thinking in terms of which 
the co-operative programme 
in the country is developing. 
To understand that frame- 
work it is essential to realize 
that India today stands at an 
important turning point in 
her economic history. I am a 
practitioner of the “dismal 
science”, but I would like to 
state at the outset that I do 
not think that economics can 
contribute a great déal to our 
understanding of India’s and 
the world’s present situation. 
Nor is economic history suffi- 
cient, although in this talk I 
will be using to a very large 
extent the language of history; 
it is important to know what 
has gone before. I am also a 
journalist, but the subject is 
much too large to be ap- 


* An economist of international 


DOGMAS 
da Costa* 
proached in a journalistic 


fashion. What I shall attempt 
to do is to throw into the pool 
what seems to me to be the 
essential background thinking 
for assessing what is happen- 
ing in India today. Let me 
begin with several proposi- 
tions. 


Whenever a nation comes 
to a point in its history where 
we hear on every side “ This 
must be changed” or “ That 
will no longer do”, it may be 
said that nation has reached 
a turning point in its history. 
These expressions are the 
language of revolt. They 
indicate a state of dissatisfac- 
tion with the working of the 
present-day institutions so 
deeply rooted that it might 
easily lead to revolution. This, 
I believe, is a mood which is 
growing in India today. 


Take the case of Britain in 
the early nineteenth century. 


repute, Mr. da Costa is editor of 


The Eastern Economist, Public Opinion Surveys and Economic Re- 


port. 
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This article is a revised version of a lecture given at the 
Seminar on Rural Cooperatives, 


Bombay, October 1959. 











The system of Mercantilism 
was no longer a workable 
system. The Industrial Re- 
volution had loosened new 
forces of tremendous creative 
power with which the insti- 
tutions of the Mercantilistic 
era could no longer cope. In 
this situation, dissatisfacticn 
with the existing social and 
economic arrangements was 
widespread and on all sides 
demands for change were 
heard. Changes did come and 
with dramatic suddenness, 
culminating in the repeal of 
the Corn Laws in 1886 — an 
act which has become a sym- 
bol of the triumph of the new 
liberal order which was being 
ushered in. The movement, 
however, was much more than 
an economic one. It was truly 
a political revolution and one 
which could easily have end- 
ed up in violent revolution. 
That it did not is due to the 
well-known genius of the 
British for working out com- 
promises. 


Revolt 

It was during the period 
we have been discussing that 
the “ literature of revolt ” was 
born. We are now in another 
period when the “literature 
of revolt” is abundant; we 
are in a period when dissatis- 
faction with the existing insti- 
tutions is rampant, not only 
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in India but throughout the 
world. On all sides we hear 
expressions such as “ This 
must be changed” and “ That 
way of doing things will no 
longer do”. In India, the pre- 
sent stress on co-operative 
farming is part‘of this “ lite- 
rature of revolt” expressing 
dissatisfaction with the old 
way of doing things and deter- 
mination to find some better 
way. The Capitalist era was 
ushered in by a spirit of re- 
volt against this order. Then 
came Marxism as a revolt 
against the Capitalist way of 
doing things, as a _ protest 
against the iniquities of a dis- 
tribution system which did 
not seem to share equitably 
the vast wealth which the 
new production system was 
bringing into existence. Now 
we see a “literature of revolt” 
in Communist countries. The 
Soviet Union has been moving 
away somewhat from collec- 
tive farming to an experiment 
with a greater measure of 
free enterprise in agriculture. 
In the United States the 
Capitalist has been modified 
profoundly in recent years. 
In that country the private 
sector contributes slightly less 
than 80 per cent to the 
national output, whereas in 
India, an avowedly Socialist 
country, the private sector 
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still accounts for nearly 92 
per cent of the national pro- 
duction. 


The “literature of revolt ” 
is, then, widespread through- 
out the world today. It takes 
different forms in different 
countries and is not due to 
the same causes everywhere. 
In India it is rooted in the 
fact that this country is com- 
pelled to strike out in new 
directions simply because the 
old way of doing things is 
woefully insufficient. But 
what we must remember in 
this country is that the new 
— simply because it is an es- 
cape from the old — is not 
necessarily a solution for the 
old problems. Every escape 
is essentially an experiment, 
involving risks, and needing 
subsequent modifications. 
Socialism was devised to cor- 
rect the mistakes made by 
the laissez-faire system of 
Capitalism. In many countries 
now, Socialism also is under- 
going a change and correc- 
tion. One of these countries 
is Russia. But the best place 
to study the changes that are 
presently taking place in this 
system is Yugoslavia. I re- 
cently spent several weeks in 
that country and would like 
to tell you of my impressions. 


Yugoslavia 
The dominant impression 
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which I gathered from Yugo- 
slavia is that the Yugoslavs 
recognize all social move- 
ments as open movements. 
There are no closed questions 
in Yugoslavia today. The 
country calls itself a Socialist 
State. And yet all the three 
possible ways of organising 
production — private enter- 
prise, co-operation and State 
enterprise — are equally open 
to criticism there. Unlike 
India, the country is not com- 
mitted to any rigid formula. 
Yugoslavia calls itself a 
Socialist State and yet more 
free enterprise and Capitalism 
can be found there than in 
many Capitalist countries. 
This is particularly true of 
the Yugoslav agriculture. No 
agricultural unit in Yugos- 
lavia today is run by the 
State. All production units 
are autonomous corporations, 
decentralized units, which are 
financed but not owned by 
the State. This is true even 
of the so-called State farms, 
which are financed by the 
Federal Bank but owned ‘by 
the workers who work on 
them. There is no public sec- 
tor in Yugoslavia in the sense 
commonly construed. 


I visited one of the 
workers’ large farms near 
Belgrade. It was a large unit: 
comprising some 17,000 acres. 
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Over the past nine years it 
has drawn approximately 9 
billion dinars from the Federal 
Bank, yet no instrument of 
the State can interfere with 
the operation of this farm 
(although the Bank can refuse 
finance under certain circum- 
stances). The manager, a 
salaried official, is responsible 
solely to the Workers’ Coun- 
cil, the supreme authority on 
the farm, consisting of 28 
members drawn from the 
workers’ ranks. If he disagrees 
with the Council, he can only 
appeal to the District State 
Council within ten days, 
which, in turn, can only re- 
quest the Workers’ Council to 
change its decision. This is 
a great experiment in demo- 
cracy, and judging from the 
farm which I saw, the experi- 
ment is a tremendous success. 
There has been a 40 per cent 
rise in wheat production in 
Yugoslavia during the past 
two years. 


Finance does not seem to 
have been a major factor in 
the success of this enterprise. 
Rather the success is due 
chiefly to the dynamic young 
manager who runs the farm 
for the Workers’ Council. This 
man, strange as it may seem, 
is not an agricultural techni- 
cian. Until a few years ago 
he was running a small shop 
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in Belgrade and got his pre- 
sent position by replying to 
an advertisement of the Work- 
ers’ Council. What accounts. 
for his success? He is a 
genuine entrepreneur, i.e. a 
bold, imaginative individual 
who is willing to experiment 
and take the risks involved in 
the change. He has instituted 
many basic changes since he 
took over the running of the 
farm. He has introduced many 
new strains of wheat, corn 
and cotton. He has studied 
foreign methods and adopted 
those which seemed superior 
to the ones in use. He has sent 
twenty technical teams abroad 
to learn new techniques. In 
all this he has taken many 
risks. Perhaps the greatest of 
them was the introduction of 
a new breed of cattle from 
Britain. This particular breed 
had always been raised in ex- 
pensive close cattlesheds. He 
was told that Yugoslavia 
could not afford such sheds, 
and that the cattle would not 
survive without them. He 
took the risk of rearing the 
cattle in the open, providing 
beds of hay on which they 
could sleep. The experiment 
has paid off in a spectacular 
way. Not only have the cattle 
survived, but their milk yield 
is higher than in the U. K. 
The hay, moreover, has made 
splendid fertiliser. I would 
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summarise this man’s acti- 
vities as “reckless experi- 
mentation under cover of a 
Socialist State ”. 


Experimentation is not 
limited in Yugoslavia to agri- 
culture only. In other sectors 
of the economy an incentive 
bonus system is common. The 
annual bonus is linked to pro- 
duction and profits. There is 
no limit to a person’s possible 
remuneration, no ceiling on 
profits. In a sense, the country 
is organised on a gigantic 
piece-rate system. Workers’ 
Councils themselves. deter- 
mine the size of the bonus, 
the amount to be allocated to 
capital formation, and take 
other basic decisions. Note 
the strong pragmatic charac- 
ter of this Socialist State! 


New Thinking 

The type of thinking which 
prevails in Yugoslavia is 
badly needed in India today. 
An escape from the old is 
certainly an urgent necessity 
because the old system has 
not worked. But are we look- 
ing for escape in the right 
direction ? Circumstances in 
India certainly justify experi- 
mentation, but the people 
making the experiments must 
be of first-rate entrepreneurial 
calibre. We must also recog- 
nise that all experimentation 
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involves risk. Speaking of co- 
operative farming this morn- 
ing, the Minister for Co- 
operation said that India is 
forced to adopt co-operative 
farming and that “he knows 
it will succeed”. No one can 
know it will succeed, and we 
must accept the element of 
risk in the experiment. One 
of the great superstitions pre- 
valent in India (and one that 
appears to be growing enor- 
mously) is that institutions 
solve problems. How often 
do we hear that individuals 
must fail because man is 
mortal, but that if we insti- 
tutionalise activity we make it 
eternal and place it beyond 
the pale of human deficiency. 
This is pure nonsense and 
clearly contradicted by his- 
tory, which is replete with 
the story of the decline of 
institutions of all kinds. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
has ever been perpetuated 
simply because it has been 
institutionalised. 


This superstitious faith in 
institutions is reflected in the 
Nagpur Resolution of the Con- 
gress. For that reason the 
resolution is a resolution of 
despair. Yugoslavia recog- 
nises all this. As a result, 
enterprises in that country 
place primary emphasis on 
finding the right men. They 








have had great success in this 
as shown by the fact that the 
very successful farm manager 
we talked about earlier was 
found in a small commercial 
shop in Belgrade. Building 
of men is the secret of all 
progress, not institutions as 
such. The planning of capital 
and resources is not enough to 
develop a country. Planning 
of men is also necessary, that 
is, where to find the leaders 
which must make the plans 
succeed ? Unfortunately, there 
is not sufficient awareness of 
this on the part of our plan- 
ners, not even in the Com- 
munity Development Pro- 
gramme — nor even in the 
private sector for which I am 
generally supposed to be a 
spokesman. We must devote 
far greater effort to develcp- 
ing dynamic leaders, the 
entrepreneurs, which the 
country needs. Such people 
will be needed if co-operative 
farming is ever to succeed. 
Where will these leaders in 
the rural areas come from ? 
To implement a programme 
of co-operative farming on the 
scale envisaged by the Nag- 
pur Resolution we would need 
ten times as many able 
leaders as can presently be 
found in the whole of the 
Indian industry. But this 
aspect of the problem has not 
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engaged the attention of our 
policy-makers at all. 


New Policies 

I am much _ concerned 
about the character of mind 
of many of our _ policy- 
makers. Their mentality is 
not an entrepreneurial men- 
tality. The first quality of an 
entrepreneurial mind is self- 
criticism; to a real entre- 
preneur nothing is sacrosanct 
in his appraisal of a given 
situation. He knows that 
situations change and that 
decisions must be revised in 
the light of new data. Un- 
fortunately this is not the 
mentality of the men who 
frame policy in this country. 
Their minds are closed minds, 
rigidly committed to dogmas 
and slogans. I like to think 
that this is not the real spirit 
of the Indian people. It was 
not the spirit of Gandhi. 
Mahatma Gandhi was essen- 
tially an entrepreneur in 
Indian politics. He took a 
great risk with regard to the 
Indian people. He was ex- 
tremely critical of himself and 
others, and never committed 
himself to solutions in a way 
that if they failed all was 
lost. We must instil some of 
his spirit into the present 
situation. We can do that if 
each one of us builds up his 
own small institution, assumes 
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responsibility and has the 
courage to make his own de- 
cisions and accept the risks 
involved therein. This is the 
way in which we can build 
personality — personality not 
in the Christian sense, but in 
the human sense, which con- 
sists largely in the capacity 
to assume responsibility and 
make decisions. We must do 
our best to develop these 
qualities of character in our- 
selves and in others. And 
they can be developed only 
by actually taking risks. An 
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entrepreneur learns only by 
risking — and he probably 
has to learn while he is young 
because the capacity to risk 
diminishes with age. If we 
cannot ourselves launch enter- 
prises or train entrepreneurs, 
we can at least help create 
the kind of critical climate 
in which the entrepreneurial 
mentality can flourish. In this 
way, we can contribute to 
the development of the men 
who are to make India’s ex- 
periment in co-operative 
farming a success. 








TECHNOLOGY 





AND RELIGION 


Nehru on Technology 

In the Rajya Sabha on 
Aug. 25, 1959, Prime Minister 
Nehru declared: “The world 
is dominated neither by 
capitalism nor communism but 
by modern techniques ”. 


A genuine respect for 
what he calls “the tremend- 
ous machines” has always 
marked Nehru’s attitude to 
life. Gandhiji had a profound 
distrust of machines. But 
Nehru has emerged as the 
most articulate apostle of 
technology in Asia. His social 
and economic thinking is vib- 
rant with the hum of the 
machine. His ambitious plan- 
ning reveals his eagerness for 
technological and industrial 
advancement on the mast 
modern lines. It is his in- 
flexible conviction that tech- 
nology holds for India and 
the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia the ‘open sesame’ to 
economic stability and social 
resurgence. 
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Yet, speaking at the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washing- 
ton, Nehru frankly acknow- 
ledged the limitations of tech- 
nology. He said: “I do not 
think that the great techno- 
logical and material develop- 
ment made by the United 
States can go far or endure 
for long without progress 
along cultural, philosophical 
or social lines.” 


Modern conviction 

Nehru’s finely discriminat- 
ing admiration for technology 
is not usually shared by most 
scientists today. They are 
obsessed, as Pope Pius XII 
remarked in his Christmas 
broadcast (1953), with an “ex- 
cessive, and sometimes ex- 
clusive, esteem for what is 
called ‘progress in techno- 
logy’”. Intoxicated with the 
achievements and marvels of 
technology, modern scientific 
thought is buoyant with a gay 
optimism. Technology does 
not doubt its power to satisfy, 
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eventually, every aspiration 
of the human heart, and to 
cope with every basic human 
problem. There is, indeed, a 
general tendency nowadays to 
convert technology into what 
the Pope has called “a mythi- 
cal almighty dispenser of hap- 
piness.” 


A naive and untroubled 
confidence sustains modern 
scientific endeavour. It aims, 
quite simply, at securing per- 
sonal happiness solely through 
technology. Given adequate 
tools and original techniques, 
it is confident of achieving 
this elusive ideal. This con- 
viction is pin-pointed very 
strikingly in the very title of 
a recent book by Dr. John 
Schindler (1954): How to 
Live 365 days of the year: 
A Tested Method for living 
without Sickness, Fear, 
Fatigue or Nervous Strain. 
Leo XIII had warned the 
world in Rerum Novarum 
(1891) that the exponents of 
this shallow optimism who 
“hold out to a hard-pressed 
people the boon of freedom 
from pain and trouble, un- 
disturbed repose and constant 
enjoyment... delude the people, 
impose upon them, and their 
lying promises will one day 
bring forth evils worse than 
the present. Nothing,” he con 
cluded, “is more useful than 
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to look upon the world as it 
really is.” 


Pius XII has labelled this 
modern attitude to life and 
the forces of nature the 
“Technological spirit”. As 
the leopard is recognised by 
its spots, so too is this “Tech- 
nological spirit” marked by 
certain unmistakable features 
— a proud self-sufficiency, 
superficiality, a false sense of 
values, a materialistic temper 
of mind. 


Self-Sufficiency 

The dizzying achievements 
of technology are _breaih- 
taking. With a thunderous 
roar, satellites have been hurl- 
ed by man into unconquered 
space. He has explored the 
silent, mysterious depths of 
the sea. Machines have trans- 
formed man into almost a 
geological force. It has given 
him the power to change the 


_very face of the earth and to 


shape his own environment, 
to tame and harness, to an 
astonishing extent, the secret 
forces of the universe. Techno- 
logy has placed an almost 
inexhaustible source of power 
at the finger-tips of modern 
man in a push button civili- 
sation. 


This sense of his own 
power has thrilled the heart 
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of man and he glows with the 
flattering realisation of his 
vast importance. “Progress 
is not an accident but a neces- 
sity.” Herbert Spencer once 
wrote. “What we call evil 
and immorality must disap- 
pear. It is certain that man 
must become perfect.” The 
dramatic expansion of tech- 
nology has intensified this 
facile optimism of 19th cen- 
tury scientific materialism. 
The complete penetration of 
society by the forces of tech- 
nology, it is now commonly 
believed, will inevitably ele- 
vate man to the perfection of 
earthly culture and achieve 
his happiness. 


The “technological spirit ” 
proudly professes a complete 
reliance upon the machine to 
satisfy fully all the complex 
needs of man’s body and 
spirit. 


In this scheme of things, 
God is superfluous. There is, 
in fact, no room for Christ in 
a world dominated by the 
“technological spirit ”. 


Superticiality 

The excessive concentra- 
tion upon technology results, 
inevitably, in the gradual de- 
personalisation of life and 
human activity. The machine 
caters for the mass; it does 
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not recognise the individual. 


It tends to consider men as a 
mere unit, his activities as so 
much interesting data for a 
graph. There is a progressive 
ironing out of individual 
tastes and differences — that 
is, of personality. From this 
levelling-down process, a 
vast, colourless, undifferen- 
tiated and dehumanised mass 
emerges. 


The mechanisation of 
human activity impedes tne 
exercise of intellectual effort 
and eliminates that essential 
sense of participation. What 
is demanded is passive sub- 
mission not active collabora- 
tion. Men are occupied, com- 
plains Aldous Huxley, “in 
the performance of purely 
mechanical tasks in which no 
mental effort, no individuality, 
no initiative are required.” 


The blotting-paper nature 
of the mass mind is, unhap- 
pily, notorious. Men, nowa- 
days, are drifting into a state 
of being habitually incapable 
of thinking their own 
thoughts, forming their own 
ideas and attitudes, and of 
shaping their own lives. Men 
are surrendering, without 
even being conscious of it, 
their intellectual indepen- 
dence and the integrity and 
freedom of the spirit to the 
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radio, the newspaper, tele- 
vision and the cinema. This 
soulless mechanisation has 
sapped, like a vampire, the 
precious energies of the 
human will and intellect. Men 
today are humiliatingly de- 
fenceless against the tyranny 
of big advertising and the 
pressure of mass propaganda. 


This debasement — for this 
is, surely, what it is — of the 
human spirit is manifested in 
oppressive boredom and neu- 
roses, in senseless violence, in 
alcoholism, the disintegration 
of family life, in teenager 
delinquency and gangsterism. 


There is widespread un- 
happiness and frustration that 
point to the emptiness of the 
mind, the flabbiness of the 
will, the frightening bank- 
ruptcy of the spirit of man in 
the grip of the “technolo- 
gical spirit.” 


False values 

Under the mounting pres- 
sure of the powerful forces 
released in a mechanised set- 
up of society, traditional atti- 
tudes and accepted standards 
crumble and are swept away ; 
social and religious values are 
unceremoniously tossed aside. 
The technical side of life as- 
sumes an importance that is 
overpowering, and exercises 
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an influence that is, largely, 
unchallenged. There is an un- 
mistakable shift of emphasis 
from the spiritual to the 
material, from the individual 
to the mass, from the human 
to the mechanical. 


From this seething turmoil 
of the spirit, new values have 
emerged. They are to be 
found in the frantic obses- 
sion with money and power. 
They are to be detected in 
the modern gospel of the 
supremacy of “efficiency ”. 
Man is compelled to become 
the slave of mechanised “effi- 
ciency,” and to surrender his 
unique human dignity. It is 
this cult of “ efficiency ” that 
is responsible for slave labour 
and the Chinese communes. 


In this distorted vision of 
life, religion, as we know it, 
is redefined as “a workable 
and useful mechanism for pre- 
venting energy leaks”! This 
subversion of moral and reli- 
gious values has been splen- 
didly analysed by Nobel prize- 
winner, Alexis Carrel, in his 
book Man the Unknown. “The 
supremacy of matter and the 
dogmas of industrial religion” 
he writes, “have destroyed 
culture, beauty, and morals, 
as they were understood by 
Christian civilisation... Un- 
intelligence is becoming more 
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and more general... Strange 
to say it often exists with 
advanced scientific know- 
ledge... Moral sense is al- 
most completely ignored by 
modern society. We have, in 
fact, suppressed its manifes- 
tations.” 


Materialism 

' The “ technological spirit ” 
is frankly materialistic. Its 
vision of life and human des- 
tiny does not extend beyond 
this solid, earthy world. Its 
preoccupation is with the pre- 
sent, with the tangible. It 
has no interest in, and at- 
taches a negligible importance 
to the things of the spirit that 
are beyond the periphery of 
our physical world — those 
moral, spiritual and _ reli- 
gious values without which 
we have no anchorage, no pur- 
pose in life. It places com- 
plete reliance on what Pope 
Pius XII called “mathe- 
matical formulas and_ utili- 
tarian calculations”. These, 
it affirms, are real, significant 
and of vital revelance to 
human happiness and cul- 
tural development. 


At the core of this mate- 
rialistic obsession is the opti- 
mistic belief — reminiscent 
of the rosy dawn confidently 
predicted by the 19th century 
scientific materialism — that 
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the possession of more money, 
more comfort, more pleasure, 
more labour-saving gadgets 


makes man wiser, happier, 
contented. 
Technology in India 

Our leaders have  re- 


peatedly emphasised that our 
national development is in- 
extricably linked with tech- 
nological progress. ©“ The 
growth of industry, big and 
small,’ Nehru declared in 
1952, “is essential for the 
growth of any modern nation. 
Indeed without industrial de- 
velopment there cannot be 
any higher standard of living 
for our people...” This con- 
viction is the driving force 
behind the successive Five 
Year Plans launched by the 
Indian government to acce- 
lerate the growth of a pre- 
dominantly industrial eco- 
nomy. 


Actually, technology made 
a rather belated appearance 
on the Indian scene. Bombay 
possessed her first cotton mill 
only in 1851; and the first 
jute factory was opened in 
Calcutta in 1834. The textile 
industry soon gathered mo- 
mentum and recorded a spec- 
tacular nation-wide expan- 
sion. At the beginning of 
1958, there were 470 cotton 
textile mills in India, and the 
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number rose to 482 at the be- 
ginning of 1959. India is now 
ranked as the world’s second 
largest producer and exporter 
of cotton textiles. 


The rapid expansion of 
major industries — cement, 
steel, oil, chemicals — exerted 
considerable influence on our 
national life. Industrialisa- 
tion has disturbed the tradi- 
tional pattern of population 
in India. From 1921 to 1951, 
the urban population has re- 
corded a significant increase 
from 11.4% to 17.3%. This 
trend towards urbanisation, 
under the stimulus of indus- 
try, is steadily growing, and it 
is estimated that the urban 
population has now risen to 
about 24% of the total popu- 
lation. 


There is now _ general 
agreement on the necessity of 
exploiting our vast natural 
resources by the application 
of technology on a compre- 
hensive scale . This alone will 
ensure an adequate standard 
of living for the masses of 
India. 


The Gandhian approach 

As far back as 1938, Nehru 
had voiced his belief in “trac- 
tors and big machinery” be- 
cause “I am convinced that 
rapid industrialisation of India 
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is essential to relieve the 
pressure on land, to combat 
poverty and raise the standard 
of living...” Gandhiji did 
not share this view. Pro- 
foundly distrustful of the big 
machine, he championed the 
revival of cottage industries 
and proclaimed his gospel of 
the Charkha. 


If we seek for the motives 
which urged Gandhi to use 
his incalculable authority for 
the propagation of Khadi, we 
find that they were both 
political and economic. 


The politics of Khadi 

The big machine, in 
Gandhiji’s mind, was consis- 
tently associated with British 
Colonial exploitation. Under 
foreign rule, India became, as 
Chester Bowles has admirably 
expressed it, “a vast agricul- 
tural appendage of industrial 
England”. The Mahatma was 
deeply moved by this discri- 
mination against the funda- 
mental rights and interests 
of the country. It was, he 
reckoned, a national humilia- 
tion and destructive of all 
self-respect. 


“ India cannot live for Lan- 
cashire,” he protested with 
dignified firmness, “or any 
other country...” And again: 
“The Lancashire cloth, as 
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English historians have 
shown, was forced upon 
India.... Is it not madness 
to send cotton outside India 
and have it manufactured into 
cloth there and shipped to us? 
Was it right to reduce India 
to such a helpless state ?” 


His reaction took the con- 
crete and practical form of 
the Charkha. This was in 
1920. It must be clearly 
understood that there was 
nothing mean or petty about 
the Charkha movement. 
Gandhiji’s innate nobility of 
soul and his proverbial love of 
fair play entirely excluded 
that possibility. In fact, he 
made it quite explicit that 
the Charkha movement was 
not conceived in a spirit of 
revenge, and that it was not 
devised “as a punishment”. 


The Mahatma was an un- 
predictable genius with an un- 
erring political instinct. His 
methods invariably puzzled 
his contemporaries — even 
intimate associates like Nehru 
— by their astonishing sim- 
plicity. But they were gene- 
rally effective. What could 
be more innocent and insigni- 
ficant than salt? And yet 
Gandhi gave it an unmistak- 
able political significance and 
transformed it into a dramatic 
weapon in the struggle for 
freedom. The Charkha, too, 
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in Gandhi’s hands was some- 
thing more than a mere spin- 
ning-wheel ; it became a new 
political weapon of an un- 
armed people. 


The Charkha emerged as 
the symbol of independence, 
of the non-violent resistence 
of the masses to foreign rule 
and the exploitation which 
accompanied it. Gandhi con- 
sidered the Khadi movement 
one of his most effective non- 
violent weapons. The boy- 
cotting of British cloth, he 
felt, would enable the broad 
masses to exert pressure on 
the government. 


Gandhiji was also quick to 
recognise another political 
advantage of Khadi. It en- 
abled peasant India, which 
he knew as no other, to parti- 
cipate en masse in the 
exhilarating adventure of 
national independence. It also 
created unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the Congress to 
keep in close touch with the 
masses during the entire 
struggle for freedom. 


The Economics of Khadi 
Apart from its political 
implications, the Charkha, as 
Gandhiji conceived it, had 
also a distinctive economic 
value. It was designed to 
meet a definite need. Ex- 
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plaining the aims of the 
khadi movement, he wrote 
that it offered an immediate 
and permanent solution of 
“the problem of problems 
that confronts India—namely, 
the enforced idleness for 
nearly six months in the year 
of an overwhelming majority 
of India’s population, owing 
to a lack of suitable occupa- 
tion supplementary to agri- 
culture and the chronic star- 
vation of the masses that re- 
sults therefrom.” 


It was undoubtedly a 
genuine, ambitious and prac- 
tical attempt te relieve the 
crushing poverty of the 
peasant masses, to uplift their 
standards and to train them 
in self-reliance. Even Nehru 
has acknowledged the impor- 
tance of village and cottage 
industries in the national 
economy. Speaking in Par- 
liament in 1952, he warned 
that the development of big 
industry would not automati- 
cally eliminate the chronic 
unemployment problem of the 
millions of India. It was es- 
sential, he stressed, to “ deve- 
lop the village and cottage 
industry in a big way...”. 


In initiating his _ pro- 
gramme of the spinning-wheel 
and village industry Gandhiji 
expressed his opposition to 
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large-scale industrialisation. 
The big machine, he was con- 
vinced, led to the concentra- 
tion of power and riches in 
the hands of the few. It was 
responsible for the misery and 
squalor of the chawls fring- 
ing industrial cities. It is true 
that he modified his views 
later, explaining that he ob- 
jected not to machinery as 
such but to “the craze for 
machinery ”. Nevertheless, his 
opposition to the big machine 
remained. 


The Charkha retains its 
economic value, to a great 
extent, even today. It is esti- 
mated that cottage industries 
provide employment to about 
20 million persons; of these, 
nearly 5 million are employed 
in the handloom industry. It 
would seem that where 
Gandhiji erred was in con- 
ceiving the national economy 
exclusively in terms of cot- 
tage and small-scale indus- 
tries. There can be no flight 
from technology. In the con- 
text of the modern world, 
economic stability and self- 
sufficiency has to be based on 
the big machine, and the 
conflict between large-scale 
industrialisation and cottage 
industry solved through the 
adjustment of emphasis. In 
this scheme, cottage industries 
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have an essential, if sub- 


ordinate role to play. 


The crisis of culture 

The rapid industrialisation 
of the country has always 
been Nehru’s ambition. But 
his preoccupation with big 
machinery has not obscured 
for him the enduring value of 
the human factor. “We are 
not merely out to get more 
money and more production,” 
he bluntly declared in Parlia- 
ment. “We ultimately want 
better human beings. We 
want our people to have 
greater opportunities not only 
from an economic or material 
point of view but at other 
levels also.” Has the exten- 
Sive application of technology 
created conditions which 
favour the emergence of 
“better human beings” ? 


The forces released by 
industrialisation have _pro- 
foundly affected traditional 
social attitudes and religious 
values. In the atmosphere of 
mutual dependence, coopera- 
tion and service engendered 
by industrial conditions, 
casteism cannot survive. Fill- 
ed with a new sense of 
equality and freedom, the 
worker is pushing aside the 
artificial barriers erected by 
easte. Traditional social pat- 
terns are now dissolving 
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under the acid of techno- 
logical advancement, leaving 
the worker confused and un- 
certain of his bearings. 


This social turmoil is 
paralleled on the religious 
level. The breakdown of long- 
accepted social patterns has 
seriously upset the religious 
equilibrium of the worker. 
Out of this social maladjust- 
ment new values have evolv- 
ed prejudicial to religious 
faith. “It has been said,” 
noted Christopher Dawson, 
“that the great city is the 
grave of a culture.” In our 
great industrial centres, 
ethical and spiritual values 
are being swept away and 
replaced by essentially materi- 
alistic attitudes and ideals. 
Under the sharp scrutiny of 
the scientific outlook, credulity 
and narrowness and supersti- 
tions — the execrescences of 
religion — are being discard- 
ed. This is certainly satis- 
fying. But, unfortunately, in 
this process even genuine and 
fundamental ethical and reli- 
gious values have been, to 
some extent, discredited. 


It is true that traditional 
spiritual and moral ideals of 
self-restraint, renunciation 
and service of God, the 
sacredness of the family still 
retain their attraction for 
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the worker generally. But it 
cannot be challenged that 
traditional religious beliefs 
and values are in serious 
danger of being swamped by 
the rising tide of materialism. 
The old organised religions 
seem unable to resist the 
relentless pressures of tech- 
nology. They lack the re- 
liance and adaptability to 
meet the challenge posed by 
an industrialised India. 


It must be confused that 
under the impact of techno- 
logy, the emphasis in India is 
shifting from the spiritual to 
the material, from religion to 
secularism, from faith and 
belief to doubt and despair. 


The Catholic Attitude 

It would be a great mis- 
take to imagine that the 
Church condemns technologi- 
cal progress. “The Church,” 
Pope Pius XII declared, “loves 
and favours human progress.” 
And he added that there is 
“no thought of disavowing 
the marvels of technology.” 
The Church has only warm 
approval for technological 
achievements that have re- 
sulted in the amelioration of 
social and economic condi- 
tions of life. What the Church 
adamantly refuses to accept 
is the “ Technological spirit ” 
— the ambitious pretensions 
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of technology to be the ulti- 
mate answer to the question 
of human existence, the solu- 
tion of man’s deepest prob- 
lems, the satisfaction of the 
aspirations and needs of his 
spirit. 


It must not be thought this 
attitude of the Church is pre- 
judiced, out-dated and un- 
realistic in the context of 
contemporary, social and eco- 
nomic patterns. It is merely 
the clear-eyed recognition of 
the psychological and moral 
compulsions of human nature. 
Even Nehru, whose enthu- 
siasm for science and techno- 
logy is beyond doubt, has a 
startling remark in The Dis- 
covery of India. He writes: 
“Nor did man, so powerful in 
his control of nature, have 
power to control himself...” 
To believe that technological 
progress automatically guar- 
antees the perfection of human 
nature is to be hopelessly un- 
realistic. It is to go against 
any sane reading of history. 
“Human nature,” wrote that 
popular spokesman of our 
scientific age, C.E.M. Joad, 
“(is) the one thing that 
science has hitherto been un- 
able to improve. Why has it 
not ? The reason may be that 
human nature is unimprov- 
able by science, precisely 
because there is something in 
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human nature which is out- 
side the scope of science.” 


The Church always re- 
members what scientists for- 
get — that man is more than 
an ordered arrangement of 
muscle and bone. Science 
isolates the body and magni- 
fies what is only a part into 
the whole. But it is the 
Church that hears the agonis- 
ed cry of the human spirit 
that is restless until it rests 
in the Infinite God. To these 
deep and urgent stirrings of 
the heart of man technology 
is a deaf and dumb god. 


The Christian synthesis 

It is in recognising the 
composite character of human 
nature that the Church is able 
to resolve the conflict between 
the values of technology and 
the undeniable reality of re- 
ligion and the spirit. 


The attitude of the Church 
is entirely fearless. She does 
not seek to escape from tech- 
nology to ‘get back to the 
land’. On the contrary, the 
Church welcomes the splendid 
achievements of technology as 
decisive factors in the sphere 
of human progress. To this 
progress technology has made 
impressive contributions in 
combating disease, providing 
rapid transportation, improv- 
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ing methods of food produc- 
tion, opening new possibilities 
of understanding the hidden 
nature of the universe itself. 
“ All this is true” said Pius 
XII in his famous address on 
Automation (1957), “ and ins- 
pires in Christians grateful 
admiration for the greatness of 
God the Creator and for His 
works.” 


The Christian, therefore, 
appreciates and values the 
achievements of technology. 
But he refuses to allow them 
to dazzle him into a blindness 
and insensitivity to the higher 
values of religion and the 
supernatural. Technology, for 
him, can never hold the cen- 
tral place in the social, moral 
and religious pattern of life. 
He can never, as the Pope 
has said, consider technical 
values as “a substitute for 
every kind of religious and 
spiritual ideai”. To do this 
would be to “ empty life of its 
meaning ”. 


What the Christian has to 
do is to give technology a 
purpose and to bring it into 
a creative harmony with the 
spiritual destiny of man. The 
more advanced technology be- 
comes, the deeper must be 
the spiritual insight so as to 
give it the proper orientation. 
The march of technology’ will 
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not narrow the Christian’s 
vision in an excessive con- 
centration upon the material. 
It will, on the contrary, ele- 
vate his spirit and sweep it 
into the very presence of 
God. “It is undeniable,” said 
Pius XII, “that technological 
progress comes from God, and 
so it can and ought to lead to 
God.” 


In this dynamic Christian 
synthesis, technology fulfils 
its true function and, stripped 


of its materialist trappings 
and unrealistic exaggerations, 
ceases to be a disruptive force. 
It is drawn up into a creative 
harmony with religious, spiri- 
tual and moral values and re- 
ceives from them a definite 
purpose, a spiritual destiny 
and an enduring human signi- 


’ ficance. 


Technology, in the Chris- 
tian synthesis, becomes part 
of the great human offertory 
to God, the Creator. 


STATEMENTS 


The Right to Independence 


In a Pastoral Letter on “The Christian in the World”, issued 
in January 1959, the Catholic Bishops of Upper-Volta (Africa) gave 
a clear enunciation of the foundation on which rests the right ta 


independence. 


Independence 

The teaching of the Church 
is clear. Man has the right 
and even the duty to promote 
the independence of his 
country. This is a traditional 
thesis taught by all Catholic 
theologians. 


In his very first encyclical 
Pope Pius XII stated: ‘“ The 
principles underlying inter- 
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The following is a summary. 


national common good enjoin 
that the rights of each nation 
be safeguarded with regard 


. to its own life, its indepen- 


dence and the possibility of 
a progressive evolution on the 
road to civilization” (Summi 
Pontificatus) . 


This right of every nation 
to independence is one parti- 


cular form of man’s right to 
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freedom. It forms part of his 
personality. To be indepen- 
dent for a country represents 
the same value as to be free 
for a man. 


Man is free in so far as he 
is not compelled by others ; 
in so far as he himself can 
choose the means which will 
enable him to ensure his per- 
sonal destiny. In the same 
way, a nation is only then 
independent when it can 
choose by itself, without pres- 
sure from outside, the means 
that will guarantee its full 
development. 


Man’s freedom is a sove- 
reign good. It is given to him 
by God Himself. And God 
has always respected this gift 
of His to man. The same 
holds good for a nation. Its 
right to independence is a 
gift granted to it by God Him- 
self. 


Many-sidedness of the teaching 

of the Church 

God, always respects man’s 
right to freedom. But, right 
from the beginning, God has 
also safeguarded man against 
the obstacles that would pre- 
vent him from making full 
use of this freedom. 


Natural law shows him the 
way in which he has to deve- 
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lop his human personality in 
both its individual and social 
aspects. In so far as man 
complies of his own free will 
to this law, he is really free. 
On the contrary, when out of 
pride or sensuality he refuses 
to abide by this law, he be- 
comes a slave of his passions, 
whether it be in his own indi- 
vidual life or in his relations 
with his brethren. 


This is why true freedom 
is not something that is merely 
given, once and for all. It has 
to be conquered progressively 
and this conquest lasts one’s 
whole life. The same has to 
be applied to the indepen- 
dencce of the nations. 


Stages leading towards inde- 

pendence 

There will be real indepen- 
dence in so far as the nation 
as a whole will be able to 
choose and pursue a common 
ideal. In view of this, it must 
acquire a more and more per- 
fect control over its collective 
passions both with regard to 


the solution of its interior 
problems, and its relations 
with other powers. “False 


nationalism ” is as harmful to 
a nation as is a proud and 
egoistic individualism to a 
man. This is why the Holy 
Father, when reminding the 
so-called colonial powers of 
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their duties towards “ young 
nations”, expressed his idea 
in the following words: “ Let 
not these people be denied a 
fair and progressive political 
freedom or be hindered in its 
pursuit” (Fidei Donum). 
Why these terms: ‘fair and 
progressive ’. 


What is true of the human 
person is equally true when 
applied to whole nations. If 
historical circumstances have 
maintained these peoples in 
a state of minority, a brusque 
transition to complete inde- 
pendence would entail grave 
dangers which it would be 
difficult to avoid. 


Conquest of a collective per- 

sonality 

In order to be fully inde- 
pendent, a nation must set 
out to the conquest of its “per- 
sonality”. It must reach such 
a stage that it can take in 
hand its own course of action. 


With this end in view, it 
will have to accept full res- 
ponsibility in political, econo- 
mic, administrative and cul- 
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tural matters. This presup- 
poses that there be available 
a minimum of competent 
technicians. But these can- 
not be improvised. 


It is in view of promoting 
the real welfare of the people 
and not of satisfying the am- 
bition and the will to power 
of a restricted elite that the 
governments should provide 


for a gradual taking-over of 
power. 


On the occasion of the pro- 
clamation of the Republic, we 
want to draw the attention to 
still another point: “the 
functioning of a healthy de- 
mocracy demands on the part 
of the citizens a cultural level 
that enables them to hold 
their own private opinion 
and the possibility to express 
it and act upon it in a man- 
ner compatible with the com- 
mon good” (Benignitas). 


This cultural level, es- 
pecially in agricultural areas, 
has to be realized by stages. 
And it will always have to 
be reconquered. 


os" 








Dr. F. Hemeryckx, founder 
and director of the “ Belgian 
Leprosy Centre” of Polam- 
bakkam, Madras, has issued 
a “Report on the Activities 
of the Centre and its Leprosy 
Control Campaign ” from July 
1955 to December 1958, which 
should be studied by all those 
interested in medical work 
in India. 


Origin 

The Leprosy Centre of 
Polambakkam owes its exis- 
tence to the initiative of a 
group of friends of India in 
Belgium who, under the 
honorary presidency of King 
Leopold, created in 1955 a 
“Belgian Leprosy Founda- 
tion”. The Foundation offer- 
ed to the Government of 
India to establish, staff and 
finance for five years a Rural 
Leprosy Centre, and subse- 
quently hand it over, fully 
equipped, to India. 





* Clear thinking is not caough. 
theory and social achievement. 
cait pass into practice. 


THEORY TO PRACTICE 


RURAL MASS -TREATMENT OF LEPROSY 





The offer was accepted and 
A Night Segregation Centre, 
established by Dr. Cochrane 
at Polambakkam, 58 miles 
south of Madras, was placed 
at the disposal of the Founda- 
tion. 


The Belgian team consist- 
ed of Dr. Frans Hemeryckx, 
a stocky, bushy-bearded and 
genial Fleming with 25 years 
leprosy experience in Belgian 
Congo, one lady-doctor and 
two nurses. 


When the Centre was inau- 
gurated on 9 July, 1955, it 
counted 160 patients on its 
rolls. Within six weeks they 
were three thousand. After 
less than six months, ten 
thousand, in 39 “clinics”. 
All these patients had enrolled 
on their own accord. “We 
found them from the begin- 
ning tremendously leprosy- 
conscious,” remarks the Doc- 


A bridge must be built between social 


The test of theory is whether it 


The transit from knowing to doing is as 
essential a steno as from being born to living. 


Under the capticn. 


Theory to Practice, we shall give examples of theory in action — 


for social involves action. 


The editor will be pleased to receive 


contributions, of about 1300 words, on this topic. 
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tor, “I should say, waiting for 
treatment ”. 


Method 

Dr. Hemeryckx went to 
work on the principle that, 
in leprosy control, treatment 
must come first and foremost. 
Surveys, buildings, propa- 
ganda must come after. “ Our 
principle is to work first, and 
make bricks later” His argu- 
ment is that early treatment 
of the disease is essential. 
Leprosy is most rapidly and 
successfully curable in _ its 
early stage. “Therapeutic 
action, must overtake the evo- 
lution of leprosy before the 
patient is ‘damaged ’, and pre- 
vent the turn-over to new in- 
fective types. What is a tra- 
gedy in leprosy is no treat- 
ment in early leprosy.” 


Another principle followed 
by the team, and now com- 
monly approved but not com- 
monly applied, is that leprosy 
treatment must be brought to 
the villages, as close as pos- 
sible to the patients, to avoid 
long distance walking and 
loss of workhours. Hence, the 
Polambakkam Centre opened 
as large a number of “clinics” 
in as short a time as possible, 
so as to benefit the greatest 
possible number of patients. 


The map of the region en- 
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trusted to the team (the 
Taluks of Madurantakam, 
Chingleput, Kancheepuram, 
Wandiwash and Tindivanam) 
was studied, village munsiffs 
and elders were contacted and 
their collaboration sought, 
and the location of clinics was 
so selected that no patients 
should have to walk more 
than three miles. A “clinic” 
is not a building: it is a spot, 
a tree along the road, a pond 
near a village, where the 
patients of the surroundings 
are to gather once a week on 
a fixed day at a fixed hour. 
Dr. Hemeryckx lays great 
stress on the mobile unit being 
run with the most exacting 
regularity and punctuality, so 
as to inspire confidence in the 
patients and never to disap- 
point them. 


It was hard-going for the 
team. The reviewer once ac- 
companied them on a tour. 
We left with two cars at 
6-30 a.m. and returned home 
at 1-30 p.m. Seven or eight 
clinics had been visited by 


the two teams and 600 to 700 


patients treated. 


By the end of 1956, 18 
months after the opening of 
the Centre, the two doctors 
and two nurses visited every 
week 52 clinics and reached 
14,556 patients. 








At the Centre the team 
lives in small, thatched, ceil- 
ingless and plinthless brick 
houses. For their comfort, 
they have installed running- 
water and electricity, and 
built a large, pleasant dining- 
cum-sitting-room. Nothing 
more. There must be no use- 
less installation costs. As 
much as possible all the 
money must be spent on treat- 
ment of the patients. 


For two years there was 
not a single patient at the 
Centre, the principle of segre- 
gation having been rejected, 
if only because segregation of 
so many is out of the ques- 
tion. Besides “from the epi- 
demiological point of view,” 
says the International Con- 
gress of Leprosy held at 
Tokyo in 1958, “ it is more ad- 
vantageous to reduce infec- 
tiousness in many patients 
than to eliminate infectious- 
ness in a few”. The objective 
at Polambakkam is the total 
elimination of leprosy from 
the region through intensive 
and persevering mass treat- 
ment combined with an early 
case-finding program. 


“Ten years ago,” writes the 
Doctor, “such a program was 
impossible. Actually modern 
therapy has brought about a 
hopeful revolution in the 
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history of leprosy. Sulphones 
are now cheap and effective 
drugs perfectly adapted to out- 
patients and mass-treatment. 
We believe in the possibility 
of eradication of leprosy with- 
in this generation: in a first 
period (the operational and 
consolidation phase) bringing 
the problem down from 100 
to 10 or even less, followed 
by a continued control in a 
maintenance or integration 
period (in public health and 
general medical services) 
during many years.” 


Auxiliary Statt 

When the team started 
work no paramedical person- 
nel was available except a 
laboratory technician and a 
social worker. It set itself to 
training its own staff. Local 
educated young men, not all 
of whom had passed the 
SSLC, were engaged first as 
interpreters, then as trainees. 
They were given about four 
months of theoretical and 
practical training, then placed 
in the villages. Little by little 
they took charge of a clinic 
and the team was able to re- 
duce its own visits to one 
every fourth week to every 
clinic. At present there are 20 
such rural leprosy workers, 
some of whom are in charge 
of two clinics. 
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Every month the whole 
staff meets at the Centre: 
“ records are completed, made- 
up-to date, corrected; the 
work of everybody is check- 
ed and the work program 
fixed for the coming month; 
activities and methods are dis- 
cussed, remedies to difficulties 
are sought, requirements sup- 
plied etc. etc. ; but above all, 
these meetings maintain and 
develop the high spirit neces- 
sary for the work and the best 
understanding amongst the 
whole staff from high to low; 
something of a true family 
feeling, backed periodically 
by some party or picnic.” 


Today the Centre has a 
staff of 54, among whom 4 


doctors (2 Indian), 2 Belgian 


nurses, and 20 rural leprosy 
workers living in the clinic 


villages. 


A hospital of the simple 
rural type, with “ tattis” in 
place of walls, has been built 


about two years after the 


inauguration of the Centre 
and serves only for patients 
who suffer severe reactions. 


or from any other diseases re- 


quiring temporary hospitali- 
sation. Its ward can accommo- 
date more than 30 beds. Its 


operation theatre is up-to-date 
and possesses an X-ray unit 
for hands and feet. Physio- 
therapy is on the program 
and has been given a start. 


Statistics 

By the end of 1958 the 
Centre had under active treat- 
ment 13,394 patients,* for a 
population of 388,035 (accord- 
ing to the Census of 1951) 
This gives an incidence of 
3,41%. As a matter of fact, 
the incidence is higher. The 
13,394 figure represents the 
number of patients remaining 
for treatment out of 309,789 
inhabitants who were exa- 
mined by the team, an in- 
cidence of 432%. Which 
should further be increased to 
15,017 patients or 4.84%, if 
deceased, discharged and re- 
sidual cases are included. 


Among the cases actually 
treated, the lepromatous (in- 
fectious) cases represent only 
14.55%, the borderline, in- 
determinate cases 7.76% ; the 
non-lepromatous 77.67%. This 


lepromatous rate is considered 


relatively low as compared 
with the generally accepted 
rate in India of at least 20% 
(in some cases as much as 
23.25% or 30%). 


* Not counting 2.429 patients from outside the Centre’s control area. 
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Failures 

The Report mentions two 
failures: (1) Failure to ob- 
tain a fairly high rate of re- 
gular attendance by _ the 
patients; (2) “failure to in- 
terest actively most of the 
medical officers of the area to 
take an active part in leprosy 
control ”. 


As far as the patients are 
concerned : 


— 31.6% are very regular 
(above 90% attendance); 


— 13.4% are fairly regular 
(above 50%) ; 


— 12.7% are irregular 
(below 50%) ; 


— 42.2% are absentees. 


Regularity is very low 
among women and children, 
Some patients after long 
treatment decide on their own 
to stop treatment when symp- 
toms have disappeared even 
though they are not yet dis- 
charged. Among lepromatous 
cases, — and this is very im- 
portant, — the attendance is 
quite good: 72.1%, “not be- 
cause they are conscious of 
their infectivity, but because 
there is a palpable, unmis- 
takable, often rapid, clinical 
improvement. I tell them to 
look in a mirror”, adds the 
Doctor. 
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Treatment 

With only a few exceptions. 
all patients are treated with 
D.D.S. (sulphone) _ tablets. 
Lepromatous cases start with 
100 mgr. D.D.S. per week, 
non-lepromatous with 150 
mgr. The dosage is slowly 
increased, over 3 or 4 months. 
with non-lepromatous cases, 
over as much as 12 to 18 
months in lepromatous cases, 
until it reaches the routine 
dosage of 600 mgr. Prudence 
is required in order to avoid 
severe reactions. 


It must, however, not be 
thought that Mass-treatment 
is merely a matter of distri- 
buting pills: patients must 
be medically examined (pal- 
pation of the nerves, signs of 
anaesthesia, etc.) ; dosage has. 
to be prudently adapted to 
their individual condition ; 
other diseases — for which 
lepers are all too often deni- 
ed treatment in dispensaries. 
— have to be treated. “There 
is also the pyschological side 
of the patients: they are 
shunned and rejected every- 
where; at least doctors and 
medical services should treat. 
them kindly, actively, effi- 
ciently.” Psychologically and 
professionally the doctor him-. 
self has everything to gain 
from continuous contact with 
his patients. “As a visitor to 
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a leprosy clinic,” says Dr. 
Hemeryckx, “it takes only 
five minutes to know whether 
the doctor-in-charge is inte- 
rested or not. You have only 
to look at the faces of the 
patients, which may be open 
and bright as a lotus, or 
closed, expressionless, harsh. 
A doctor who is only a distri- 
butor of pills cannot or will 
not stay on in leprosy work... 
Leprosy work becomes a pas- 
sion. This reminds me of a 
famous dictum of Dr. Mal- 
donato: We know that lep- 
rosy is curable and not here- 
ditary, but leprology is here- 
ditary and incurable”. These 
reflections of the Doctor’s need 
no comment. They reveal the 
main reason of his and the 
team’s success. 


Results 

The results have been care- 
fully checked in 4 clinics only 
on 814 patients enlisted be- 
fore 1958. Out of these: (1) 
412, who had become symptom 
free or whose disease was ar- 
rested, and 136 who had im- 
proved (total 548 or 67.4%) 
are likely to be cured by 
D.D.S. treatment. — (2) 76 
or 9.3% will need prolonged 
treatment, possibly with other 
drugs too, or hospitalisation 
and institutional treatment. 
— (3) 190 or 23.3% have tro- 
phic lesions and are in need 
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of additional physiotherapy or 
surgery. 


Expenses 

The non-recurring ex- 
penses, representing old and 
new buildings (hospital in- 
cluded), 4 cars, one motor- 
cycle and as many cycles as 
there are leprosy workers, 
travelling to and from Europe 
and Japan (International Con- 
ference of Leprosy, 1958), etc. 
etc., have amounted in 34% 
years to Rs. 299,391, only. The 
recurring expenses to Rs. 
327,946, only, or less than one 
lakh per year, which, in view 
of the work done and the re- 
sults obtained, is amazingly 
low. 


The break-up of the recur- 
ring expenses is interesting : 


—to salaries: 38.45 
— to drugs: 31.7% 
—to transport : 20.1% 


— to all other expenses: 9,8° 


Taking into account the re- 
curring expenses only, the 
average cost per patient per 
year has been Rs. 4.08 if all 
(24,064) patients are counted; 
Rs. 12.46 if only regular 
(7,889) patient are consider- 
ed. If non-recurring expenses 
are also taken into account, 
the cost per year will be al- 
most double. 
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Future 

The Polambakkam Centre 
has been an undoubted won- 
derful success. To the ques- 
tion whether its activities 
could be further extended 
Dr. Hemeryckx answers: 
“No, we have reached the 
maximum physical possi- 
bilities, unless, with the help 
of more medical officers, one 
or two _ subsidiary centres 
could be opened.” 


Is there room for improve- 
ment ? Undoubtedly, affirms 
the Report. And it lists: 
more regular attendance of 
the patients; re-examination 
of the thousand of suspects 
and absentees; launching of 
a long educative campaign, 
both among the patients and 
the general public; more ef- 
fective cooperation inside the 
villages ; closer cooperation 
with similar agencies and 








public health bodies ; organi- 
sation of polyvalent medical 
teams, not only for leprosy 
but also for other diseases. 
“Improvement is possible only 
by increasing the number of 
medical officers..... and this 
is the real difficulty ”. 


Dr. Hemeryckx alludes 
here to a sad experience of 
the team: it took them two 
years to find two Indian doc- 
tors willing to join their 
leprosy campaign. And yet 
one need not spend more than 
one hour at Polambakkam to 
feel that here indeed is realis- 
ed the truth of Christ’s saying: 
“There is more joy in giving 
— giving oneself in particular 
— than in receiving.” 


Here is a challenge for 
the youth of India: the era- 


dication of leprosy in the 
present generation. 


J. M. 
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NEWS COMMENT 


The Yellow Wind 

Why China should alienate 
Indian feelings when it would 
seem all to its favour to keep 
India uncommitted, must, for 
the moment, remain an un- 
solved mystery of the mystic 
East. Various reasons have 
been suggested: Because India 
gave refuge to the Dalai Lama 
and his fellow refugees, or 
because Peking wants to show 
that it is not tied to Moscow’s 
apron strings, or may be po- 
pulation pressure, or just plain 
old-style imperialist expan- 
sion is at the bottom of it all. 
Whatever the explanation, the 
vaunted 2,000 and odd years of 
unbroken friendship, has gone. 
Even the nature of this friend- 
ship is being questioned, 
which until recently was sung 
of, unthinkingly, whenever a 
politician mentioned China. 
Was it ever very much more 
than the negative attitude of 
not attacking one another ? 
Whatever the reason for the 
breakdown of friendly rela- 
tions, the lesson is plain to 
see: there is no harmless 
brand of communism, and it 
was foolish to imagine that 
just because they were Asians, 
Chinese communists would 
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behave like a friendly domes- 
ticated dragon. 


The IIl Wind 

While no amount of de- 
monstration from events ab- 
road, and while not even the 
wooden horse within the walls 
of Kerala, fully roused public 
opinion to the danger, foreign 
Communist soldiers on Indian 
soil have succeeded in open- 
ing people’s eyes to the Red 
danger, and to the possibility 
of better relations with Pakis- 
tan. It always has been a 
great pity, and an enormous 
handicap, psychologically and 
economically, to have this 
country and Pakistan in a 
state of continual enmity. 
In several respects, the two 
countries are like the two 
sides of a coin, complementary 
to each other. Since partition, 
each have been spending al- 
most half their national in- 
come on armaments, with no 
other enemy in view than one 
another. What an obstacle to 
economic progress such a 
heavy expenditure has been is 
most obvious. So we can re- 
joice that one of the effects 
of the Sino-Indian quarrel is 
improved relations with Pakis- 
tan. It can only be for the 
better that complete accord 
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is established with our near- 
est and most natural ally. 


How Many Catholics? 

Indian Catholics could 
learn with profit from the re- 
cent census of English Catho- 
lics, undertaken by the New- 
man Association. Three main 
uses are envisaged from the 
use of accurate statistical in- 
formation. First, such infor- 
mation can be used for policy- 
making and administration ; 
v.g, how many teachers, school 
buildings, will be required 
ten years from now ? Second, 
it is essential to have correct 
statistics when dealing with 
government, on, say, educa- 
tional matters. Third, socio- 
logical studies can illuminate 
many problems, rural migra- 
tion to cities, the placing of 
new parishes, the proportion 
of practising to baptized 
Catholics, to mention only a 
few. At first, the English in- 
quiry was run by a purely 
voluntary group of profes- 
sional experts, aided by volun- 
tary field assistants, but it was 
found necessary later to have 
a core of full-time profes- 
sionals. Even now, running 
on a shoe string has made it 
impossible to publish many of 
the inquiries. It all does not 
amount to much, but a start 
has been made — which can- 
not be said of Catholic India. 
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Are we to wait indefinitely in 
the customary hope that ‘they’ 
will take up a similar investi- 
gation. There are not the 
resources available to imitate 
the studies and research done 
in some Western countries, 
but a modest start is possible. 
That is why the Newman 
model is instructive. Central 
and local government, poli- 
tical parties, commerce and 
industry make extensive use 
of statistical and sociological 
surveys. The Church in India 
has yet to make use of these 
techniques. 


World Hunger 

Perhaps few controversies 
that claim to be scientific are 
so intermingled with over- 
tones of prejudices, pre- 
occupations and ready-made 
prescriptions as the problem 
of feeding the growing 
number of mouths in the 
world today. There are 
the optimists, the pessimists, 
and a middle group, with 
growing adhesion in India, 
who place all their hopes 
in a hundred-per-cent effective 
oral contraceptive. This class 
would do well to consult R.L. 
Meier’s Modern Science and 
the Human Fertility Problem, 
and learn that even if such a 
pill is developed and distri- 
buted for universal consump- 
tion, the plain facts are that 
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just those who are presumed 
to need it could not afford to 
buy it. The possibility of 
widespread use of the pill will 
depend on outside investment 
just as much as any other 
enterprise. So moral con- 
siderations apart, it would be 
wiser to invest in a scheme 
to increase resources. Some- 
thing like the proposed Inter- 
national Development Bank 
to help break down the wall 
between surplus and want is 
what is urgently required. 
The F. A. O. Report states that 
while the number of mouths 
to feed, over the last two 


years, grew nearly as fast as 
food output, surplus food 
stocks shot up again, during 
the last 12 months, by over 
10 per cent. Yet, while sur- 
plus food piles up, the house- 
wife pays more for food, the 
farmer earns less, interna- 
tional trade in agriculture 
drops, and millions are un- 
derfed. The prospect for the 
1960 is: a rise in world agri- 
cultural production, larger 
surplus food stocks and conti- 
nued hunger for about 1500 
million people. It just does 
not make sense. 


BOOKS 


REPORT ON INDIA’S FOOD CRISIS AND STEPS TO MEET IT, 
by the Agricultural Production Team sponsored by the o rd Foundation. 
The Government of India, Ministry of Food and Agriculture and 
Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation. (April, 1959 ) 


Price: 75 nP. 


Early in 1959 a team of 
American agricultural experts, 
under sponsorship of the Ford 
Foundation, came to India at 
the request of the Government 
to study India’s food problem. 
Their findings and recommen- 
dations are embodied in this 
Report. The Report is an im- 
portant document and one 
which deserves wider publi- 
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city than it has received in 
India. When it first appeared 
six months ago it made the 
front page of the New York 
Times. But in India it can 
hardly be purchased. This 
reviewer was told in the 
Bombay Government Book 
Depot “to come back later ; 
the Report will be out soon.” 
(It had already been out for 
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several months.) A_ large 
private book dealer said that 
the number of copies he had 
ordered had been cut in half. 
One gets the impression that 
the Government is not anxi- 
ous to have the Report widely 
read and discussed. If this is 
so it is doubtless because the 
Report is a disturbing docu- 
ment. The key-note is struck 
on the very first page: India 
faces “the stark threat of a 
28 million ton shortfall in 
food-grain supplies by the end 
of the Third Five Year Pian 
(1966) unless rates of increase 
in food production are im- 
mediately accelerated to three 
times their present speed.” 
As the authors of the Report 
point out, “No conceivable pro- 
gramme of imports or ration- 
ing can meet a crisis of this 
magnitude.” (p.3) This dis- 
turbing conclusion is support- 
ed by careful analysis of 
trends in food-grain produc- 
tion and population since 1950. 
As the considered judgment of 
thirteen experts who have had 
long experience with agricul- 
tural production problems this 
conclusion must be taken 
seriously. 


In some respects the Report 
is also an encouraging docu- 
ment. After a careful study 
of all the factors which im- 
pede food production in India 
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the Team concludes that much 
can be done to ward off the 
impending crisis by better 
organization and utilization of 


resources already at the 
country’s disposal. High on 
the list of these resources is 
water. The Team’s statement 
(p. 46) that “India is blessed 
with one of the largest water 
supplies of any country in the 
world ” will come as a surprise 
to many. The trouble is that 
only a small percentage of this 
potential has been developed. 
It is a mistake to think that 
huge multi-purpose dams cost- 
ing thousands of crores are 
needed to develop water re- 
sources. In many areas re- 
latively inexpensive tube and 
shallow masonry wells “would 
make possible the growing of 
two to three crops per year 
with resulting tremendous 
increase in food production.” 
(p. 46) The Report also reveals 
great waste in utilization of 
land already under irrigation. 
According to the findings of 
the Team India gets only one- 
fifth to one-fourth ton increase 
in crop yields on irrigated 
lands as compared with non- 
irrigated lands. Furthermore, 
only about twelve per cent of 
irrigated acreage is used to 
grow more than one irrigated 
crop per year. India cannot 
afford this waste of resources. 
The Team believe that the 
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country can make greater and 
more immediate gains in food 
produciion by intensifying ex- 
penditure of time and effort 
on water management on 
farms than by constructing 
large-scale irrigation projects 
which take years to develop. 
By implication this is a serious 
criticism of the policy follow- 
ed thus far under the two 
Five Year Plans. More than 
good water management is 
necessary, of course, to solve 
India’s food problem and the 
Team warns that there are no 
easy solutions or blanket pro- 
gramme which will fit the 
whole country. Much atten- 
tion in the Report is given to 
problems of bunding and ter- 
racing to prevent land erosion, 
use of better seeds and ferti- 
lizer, price policies needed to 
ensure fair returns to culti- 
vators and the contribution 
which cooperatives and com- 
munity development  pro- 
grammes can make to raising 
food production. This part of 
the Report contains much 
information on the com- 
plexities of Indian agriculture. 
One of the more original pro- 
posals is the recommendation 
that a large-scale public 
works programme be launched 
in rural areas. The programme 
would emphasize construction 
of bunds and terraces to pre- 
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vent erosion and roads to link 
farms with markets. The pro- 
gramme would have the dual 
object of reducing rural un- 
employment and simultane- 
ously increasing food produc- 
tion. The suggestion has a 
great deal of merit. 


The Team recognizes that 
at the heart of India’s food 
problem lies the thorny ques- 
tion of Government adrminis- 
tration and organization since 
the Government must take the 
lead in developing an effective 
programme to increase pro- 
duction. The writers of the Re- 
port are politely but firmly 
critical of the present adminis- 
trative set-up: ‘“ Many sepa- 
rate agencies have more or 
less direct interests in various 
aspects of food production. 
Their programmes and acti- 
vities are diverse and at times 
seek different and not always 
consistent goals. Coordination 
is not always good. Conflicts 
in purposes, in methods, in 
emphasis, are not uncommon, 
Divided and diluted respon- 
sibility among agencies con- 
cerned with food production 
creates an environment in 
which inaction and delay are 
accepted as normal, and where 
assumption of leadership and 
initiative is discouraged. (p. 
20). After reading this chapter 
one can see why the Govern- 
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ment may not be eager to give 
the Report wide circulation. 
While properly leaving de- 
tails of administrative reforms 
to the Indian Government, 
whose responsibility it is, the 
writers of the Report content 
themselves with advocating 
greater centralization of 
authority with clear lines of 
command and execution. This, 
unfortunately, is much more 
easily recommended than 
achieved. 


There are signs that the 
Report of India’s Food Crisis 
is being taken seriously by 
responsible persons in Govern- 
ment. It was announced in 
early October that seven or 
eight districts in favourable 
areas throughout the country 
have been selected for an in- 


REGULATION OF BIRTHS 

As science and technology 
advance and thus create many 
problems in new fields, we 
often seek for guidance and 
wish we could lay our hands 
on a treatise that would be 
technically competent and 
morally sound in the treat- 
ment of the fresh problems 
that have arisen. Such a hy- 
brid seems difficult to pro- 
duce. Of technically compe- 
tent books there are an abun- 
dance ; with sound moral 
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tense effort along the lines 
suggested in the Report. Ex- 
perimentation in a few select- 
ed areas was one of the re- 
commendations of the Team. 
If this move is followed by 
effective reorganization of the 
administrative machinery so 
that “inaction and delay” 
progressively disappear there 
is hope that the dread short- 
fall predicted by the Team 
will not materialize. If it does 
materialize India is in for 
very serious trouble. As the 
authors of the Report point 
out the food problem has far- 
reaching implications for 
human welfare, the achieving 
of social justice and even the 
survival of democracy in the 
country. 


J. Berna 


treatises we have long been 
acquainted. But the perfect 
combination of the two is rare 
indeed. 


To be forced into a defen- 
sive position is a common ex- 
perience for the Church. 
Against the very human trait 
of seeking the easiest way out 
of a tight corner, a course of 
action that often turns out to 
be immoral, the Church is 
obliged to warn and defend 
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and also condemn the errors 
involved in an _ over-facile 
solution. But such a course 
of action cannot but be ne- 
gative. Protective measures, 
while necessary to safeguard 
a priceless heritage, do not 
add new wealth and strength. 


In treating of the popula- 
tion problem,* Fr. de Lesta- 
pis, S.J., has not produced the 
desired hybrid. High techni- 
cal and great moral compe- 
tence are perhaps difficult 
stems to graft together. The 
field is still open for a work 
combining a deep knowledge 
of pure demography and 
lucidly exposed theology. Such 
a work need not necessarily 
be written by a Catholic, 
though a Catholic is more 
likely to have the basic opti- 
mism to look in the right direc- 
tion for a solution less gloomy 
than that arrived at by so 
many contemporary demo- 
graphers. What Fr. de Lesta- 
pis has done is to put us all 
in his debt by producing an 
inspiring and_ constructive 
work on a subject that has, 
from Catholic ranks, seen 
little but a defensive action. 


The author makes a dis- 
tinction between birth control 
or contraception and a “re- 


gulation ” of births which res- 
pects the desire to create new 
life and sustains mastery over 
self, coupled with respect for 
the sexual function, its struc- 
ture and its laws. “ Regula- 
tion is opposed to (birth) 
control as behaviour to tech- 
nique. Regulation of birth 
implies behaviour, the direc- 
tion of sexuality by a mastery 
of the natural order... whilst . 
contraceptive control of births 
implies, above all, the con- 
sideration and efficacy of a 
technique of substitution... .” 
Regulation implies periodic 
continence, and, hence, it is 
related to spirituality, while 
contraceptive control, by seek- 
ing pleasure freed from 
responsibility, injures per- 
sonality. 


Fr. de Lestapis is not afraid 
to counsel, by prolonged or 
periodic continence, spacing of 
births so that children come 18 
months or two years apart. But 
even continence, praiseworthy 
as it is, has a negative ring and 
fails to bring out the positive 
element of chastity that it ne- 
cessarily implies. For “chastity 
is nothing else than charity, 
clothing, so to say, instingt and 
giving it its true direction.” 
The effort to space children, 
by continence, increases the 


* S. de Lestapis, La Limitation des Naissances. Paris, Spes, 1958. 
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respect for life, strengthens 
personality and leads the 
couple towards a deeper prac- 
tice of charity. But contra- 
ception involves a refusal of 
life, a denial of the “ voeu 
createur ”, which is the main- 
spring of conjugal spirituality 
and development. A. Sauvy 
has pointed out the danger 
involved in family planning 
propaganda and _ practice: 
“ The struggle against the ex- 
cess of life,” he remarks, “runs 
the risk of turning into a 
struggle against life.” The 
much propagated expression 
“voluntary maternity” in- 
volves an attitude of refusal, 
a denial to give life, a func- 


tion, as Fr. de Lestapis strong- . 


ly argues, that is essential for 
full human _ development, 
whether on the personal or 
civic plane. Fertility answers 
one of man’s deepest ten- 
dencies. What will happen, 
both individually and nation- 
ally, if this tendency is habi- 
tually frustrated? Family 
planners claim that they aim 
at producing “happy” families. 
But their detailed question- 
naires into family well-being 
do not seem to have probed 
very deeply into the problem. 
Why should the sign “Happy” 
go up over the homes with two 
children and all modern com- 
forts, and not over the homes 
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of those with three or four 
children and less comforts ? 
One wonders whether happi- 
ness here means anything 
more than material wealth. 


Family planning has pro- 
duced a new concept of 
sexuality ; instead of being 
for the creation of new life, 
it becomes “the capacity of 
erotic play in the service of 
the couple.” Since, inten- 
tionally, there are to be no 
children, there is even a 
lowering of the essential indi- 
vidual characteristics of man 
and woman; they become, 
through this demeaned use of 
sex, less fully man and wo- 
man. This new concept of 
sexuality, that sex is pri- 
marily for pleasure and not 
first and foremost for pro- 
creation, is the explanation of 
a growing indulgence towards 
homosexuality. If sex is di- 
vorced from fertility, then the 
road is open to every sexual 
aberration. 


The author gives a pro- 
found explanation of the pri- 
mary end of marriage, the pro- 
creation and education of 
children, explaining both the 
natural values and the super- 
natural truths that support it. 
But though procreation enno- 
bles sex and gives it its true 
meaning, the couple should 
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not take the spontaneous im- 
pulsion of their sexuality as 
the norm of their effective 
fertility. A fertility aban- 
doned to instinct is not the 
fertility intended by the 
Creator. The Church wants 
this instinct to be controlled 
by reason, “enlightened by 
faith and inspired by charity 
and prudence.” “ Sexuality- 
fertility depends on liberty ”, 
motivated by the supreme rule 
of every human act: justice 
and charity towards God and 
neighbour. Hence, irrespon- 
sible parenthood, which al- 
lows itself to be led by mere 
instinct, stands condemned. 


Such charity and justice 
must be shown towards one’s 
own country and towards the 
rest of the world — by help- 
ing population to grow or de- 
crease —— for it is through the 
married couple that a popu- 
lation policy should be intro- 
duced on a national and inter- 
national scale. 


The difficulties that con- 
front the underdeveloped 
countries in trying to square a 
rapidly growing population 
with the desire for an equally 
rapid economic progress are 
numerous. One, that is often 
overlooked is singled out fer 
attention. It is that in these 
countries a large percentage 
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of children do not reach an 
age when they pass from pure 
consumers to producers. High 
infant and child mortality is 
an unfortunate characteristic 
of backward areas. Further- 
more, even among those who 
do become adults, for every 
person aged 20 years, in India, 
for instance, the probable age 
of death is 47.7 years, while 
for a similar person in Hol- 
land, it is 73.6 years. The 
difference in the number of 
productive working years is 
striking. In India, every 
hundred adults have to sup- 
port 64 young people and 10 
old persons; in Canada, the 
corresponding figures are, for 
every hundred persons, 49 
less than 20 years old and 12 
over 60 — which latter are not 
usually an economic burden 
on the nation. 


In the overpopulated areas 
of the world, the socio-cultural 
objective should be to educate 
people to a wise policy of 
slowing up the birth rate. 
This can only be accomplished 
by an intensive educative ef- 
fort that will convince the 
people of the wisdom of lower- 
ing fertility in a morally ac- 
ceptable manner. Family 
planning propaganda, on the 
admission of its exponents, 
finds no success unless it can 
win over public opinion. So, 
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too, any. attempt to introduce 
a more rational and less in- 
stinctive approach to sex and 
fertility must, first, by a kind 
of basic education, convince 
the masses of the need for a 
wise and morally acceptable 
manner of slowing up the 
birth rate. 


The State may be faced 
with a thorny problem when 
various religions have oppos- 
ing solutions for the popula- 
tion problem. In order to 
avoid a worse evil, even a 
Catholic government may 
have to close its eyes to the 
sale of contraceptives. But 
tolerance cannot mean un- 
limited liberty. In these mat- 
ters the State should not allow 
itself to be led by the intense 
propaganda of those who hold 
that the human race is to be 
bred in a manner recalling 
the procedure in a stud-farm. 
Moreover, the State has every- 
thing to gain by encouraging 
those who, through their ideal 
of conjugal chastity, confer, 
by their heroism and sacrifice, 
a great benefit on the body 
politic. 


In the international field, 
the “advanced” countries, 
faced with the penury of their 
poor neighbours, often shift 
their qualms of conscience 
from, themselves to. these 
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latter by arguing that these 
people are backward and poor 
because they are prolific and 
lazy and by alleging that 
wealth is a compensation for 
virtue, especially for pru- 
dence. In such a scheme family 
planning takes a natural place. 
Such specious argumentation 
is but an example of a bad 
conscience, by a tu quoque 
retort, distracting attention 
from its own large faults by 
pointing out the minor fail- 
ings of others. 


It is only when all has been 
done to stimulate production 
and investment, to bring about 
a just distribution of wealth 
and of opportunity, when all 
possible avenues of migration 
have been explored, that, in 
a climate of universal charity, 
the problem of the restriction 
of fertility, in overpopulated 
areas, can be considered. 


The conclusion of this ad- 
mirable book is that the prob- 
lem of the world’s hunger is 
identified with that of the 
need of a more universal and 
effective charity, and that the 
more favoured nations should 
put themselves at the service 
of the less fortunate ones. 
These latter, “ becoming con- 
scious of their responsibilities 
and destiny ”, must manifest 
“a more adult will, more 
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moral and more spiritual, to 
master their own fertility.” 
And in the home, the problem 
of the mastery of fertility is 
identified with that of con- 
jugal chastity, understood and 
practised as the “ orientation 


and attraction of love.” Prac- 
tically, all these problems can 
only be solved “under the 
sign of Christ, divine model 
of universal charity and vir- 
ginal chastity.” 

A. N. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Thinking About Asia by A. Vanistendael. 


World Justice, (1), 


1959, pp. 66-82. 


The Writer, Secretary Ge- 
meral of the International 
Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, gives his views on 
Asia in transition: the poli- 
tical evolution over the last 
two decades has_ separated 
West and East further than 
before. The rise of China, 
the resurrection of Japan, the 
progress of India have awak- 
ened the “ old historic anxiety 
of Europe before the mysteri- 
ous and conquering horizons 
of Asia.” The “ kind of cartoon 
definition” of Asia is chal- 
lenged as being “nearer to 
fairy tales than to reality.” 
Doubt is cast on the influence 
of ancient civilizations, upon 
political leaders, intellectuals 
and youth; altogether a 
“rather sceptical group ” 
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forced by social pressure to’ 
keep up appearances of being 
orthodox Hindus. Since two- 
thirds of Asian population is 
under 35 years, what this 
young generation thinks and 
does is paramount. Instead of 
the much spoken of oriental 
values, one finds a deep dis- 
content instead of fatalism, 
little real asceticism exists, a 
serious probing of religious 
and moral attitudes, a “ tre- 
mendous capacity for materi- 
alism.” Neutrality is better 
explained by “distrust towards 
the white race” than by a 
leaning towards communism, 
though free Asia has found no 
solution for the Red prob- 
lem other than an authori- 
tatarian rule. Asians adapt 
themselves to environment ;- 
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Westerners strive to modify 
it. Christianity gave moral 
principles to the West; Asians 
admire the push of Western- 
ers and their organizational 
power, “but criticize very 
bitterly the absence of Chris- 
tian ethics in institutions and 
collective groups.” Practising 
Western Christians can, how- 
ever, be partners of Asians in 
the field of social doctrine and 





work, since Christianity has 
the principles of freedom, res- 
ponsibility and the dignity of 
the human person. Asia asks 
for a demonstration of these 
principles in western institu- 
tions. A dialogue between 
East and West is possible, and 
is needed. Should it fail to 
take place, then “the author 
of 1984 may well have been 
right.” 


China Pushes Southward by G. F. Hudson,. New Leader 
(New York), Oct. 12, 1959. 


In different articles, of 
which this is one, this journal 
has expressed the opinion that 
China’s push South is based 
on a claim, not only to Tibet 
proper “ but (to) all the areas 
to the west and south inhabit- 
ed by people of Tibetan stock 
and professing Lamaic Bud- 
dhism.” This means Ladakh, 


Sikkim, Bhutan and the area 
of Nepal inhabited by Tibe- 
tans. Since Tibet remains 
turbulent, China cannot rest 
until it has incorporated into 
greater Tibet “all ethically 
Tibetan areas which can be a 
foci of continuing national 
resistance to Chinese domi- 
nation.” 


L’aide Sovietique by B. Apremont. Economic et Humanisme: 
120 (1959), pp. 46-59. 


After calling attention to 
the fact that Russia plays a 
large part in bilateral agree- 
ments of economic and tech- 
nical aid, the articles notes 
that Russia gives loans at 
very low rates: 2- 23%, com- 
pared with 4-6% from other 
sources. Soviet credit is from 
government to government, 
not through private agencies. 
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Repayment is generally long- 
term, about 12 years, and in 
the debtor’s currency. Re- 
payment is blocked so that in 
India rupees remain for other 
purposes at the discretion of 
the Soviet government. Loans 
and military aid are concen- 
trated on a small group of 
countries. Egypt, Syria, India, 
Iraq, Afghanistan and Indo- 
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nesia receive 90% of the total. 
Aid, apart from military aid, 
is mostly of an _ industrial 
nature, giving quick returns 
and being more conspicuous 
than agricultural aid. Here 
again, 90% of communist 
technicians are found con- 
centrated in the countries just 
enumerated. Their _ total 
(2800) is greater that the cor- 
responding U. S. A group 
(2333). Soviet experts ac- 
cept a salary lower than their 
western counterparts. Accus- 
tomed to a low standard of 
living, Soviet experts are not 
in striking contrast to those 
among whom they’ work. 
They require no extraordinary 
comfort. But they are handi- 
capped by the language prob- 
lem since English is widely 
spoken in underdeveloped 


countries. This obstacle is 
being overcome by studying 
the local language: Hindi, 
Urdu, etc. There are three 
weak points in the policy of 
Soviet aid: (1) neglect of agri- 
culture (2) technical assistance 
is on a very narrow base: 
Russia does not send eco- 
nomists capable of making 
national development plans ; 
(3) the rest of the communist 
world is a competitor for 
Soviet assistance. China re- 
ceives more aid than all the 
underdeveloped countries put 
together. There are two strong 
points: the example of the 
development of Asiatic Russia 
has a strong pull on under- 
developed countries, and the 
training of engineers and tech- 
nicians is jn advance of many 
modern countries. 


Labour and the Third Five-Year-plan by S. R. Mohan Das. 
Freedom First, Nov. 1959. 


The industrialisation of 
India is the work of the 
feudal and paternalistic in- 
fluence of an elite whose 
2*titude towards the workers 
is summarised : “ Work- 
ers are considered as 
wards, undeveloped, not cap- 
able of deciding or knowing 
what is good for them. Should 
be chastised or rewarded 
(‘lathi of lollipop’ theory) as 
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the case may be.... the pre- 
sent generation of workers is 
incapable of handling their 
own problems.” Trade unions 
should be restricted, accord- 
ing to the paternalistic view, 
to cooperating with manage- 
ment in welfare measures, 
running canteens, credit so- 
cieties, sports and educational 
activities. Some paternalists 
call for a “ moratorium on all 
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the Plans. The conclusion is 
that labour needs its own Five 


strikes and lockouts” during Year Plans if it is to grow up 
along independent lines. 





Chinese in South-East Asia China News Analysis, Oct. 2, 1959. 


When touring the South- 
East Asian countries one re- 
marks the influence of China 
throughout, and of the 
countries visited, viz. Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam 
and the Philippines, only 
Burma has a common fron- 
tier with China. It is diffi- 
eult to say how many Chinese 
there are as the ruling popula- 
tion do not like to admit their 
number. In the Philippines 
the number of registered 
Chinese aliens is 130,000; in 
Vietnam the majority of 
Chinese were compelled to 
adopt Vietnamese nationality; 
in Thailand it is said to be 24 
million, but some say it is four 
or even seven million, es- 
pecially when referring to 
the Chinese menace in their 
country. 


The Chinese have been 
noted for their economic 
power and monopoly of com- 
merce and especially in South- 
East Asian countries this has 
given rise to resentment and 
jealousy. On account, there- 
fore, of growing nationalism 
the. Chinese have naturally 
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suffered from political discri- 
mination and restriction of 
business, and politically are 
excluded from Government. 
Culturally, the standard 
amongst the Chinese is very 
low. The population consists 
most of poor emigrants from 
the mainland who, adhering 
to their old customs, were 
satisfied with Primary schools 
as the main idea was to be 
able to run their business 
properly. Few can _ write 
polished Chinese and in this 
they rely on the newcomers 
from China who edit the bet- 
ter newspapers. 


On account of political 
discrimination against the 
Chinese, there is a great soli- 
darity amongst them. They 
find solace in the fact that 
they belong to a great country 
and rely accordingly on China. 
But recently, much of their 
good feeling and confidence 
has been weakened with news 
of the peoples’ communes 
— which has been a psy- 
chological disaster. Instead of 
recollecting thoughts of their 
old village and home, and the 
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hope that one day they would 
return to be buried - there, 
the commune meant an end 
to their cherished desires. 


The solution to Chinese in- 
fluence does not lie in sealing 
the frontier as all manifesta- 
tions of Chinese activity would 
then be forbidden, thus re- 
flecting seriously on the 
natural economy. Public 
opinion should alter and the 
presence of the Chinese should 
be accepted, admitting that 
they should endeavour to live 
harmoniously, at the same 
time conceding equal political 
rights, chances in careers, etc. 


In Burma, there are two 
kinds of Chinese — the old 
residents and those newly 
arrived refugees from across 
the Yunnan-Burmese border, 
not forgetting the presence of 
Chinese military troops along 
the Thailand-China border 
since 1950.. The number of 
Chinese in Burma is 200,000 
— about 1% of the population 
— who have been there for 
generations. Many have Bur- 
mese ancestors, speak fluent 
Burmese and have assimilated 
Burmese feelings, but remain 


Chinese. The refugee ques- 
tion is a serious problem. 
These refugees, from Yunnan, 
bring with them stories from 
the communes and this has 
realistically shaken the Chi- 
nese in Burma. They come 
to escape the power of the 
Chinese only to find that this 
is represented by the Em- 
bassy of the Peoples’ Republic 
of China. It is said that many 
refugees have been captured 
and sent back whilst others 
relate how they plead, saying 
they prefer death to returning 
to Yunnan. 


In addition, there are a 
few thousands of Chinese 
troops being remnants of 
General Li Mi’s troops who 
have fled from Yunnan after 
Communist rule. The border 
question still exists and there 
have been repeated negotia- 
tions between Peking and the 
previous Burmese Govern- 
ment. The area in question 
is held by the Burmese army 
which displays tact, prudence 
and energy and it is left to 
Peking to renounce her claim 
to this tiny bit of land and 
to. endeavour to live in peace 
with her neighbours. 


The Sino-Soviet Cultural Drive in Asia Mission Bulletin, 


Oct. 


The USSR and China are 
making determined efforts to 
extend their influence in Asia 
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1959. 


through the commercial dis- 
tribution of cheap books and 
films. 
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India is one of the main 
targets of the Sino-Soviet book 
export drive. It has estimated 
that about four million Rus- 
sian and two million Chinese 
publications are now distri- 
buted in India every year. 
Most are sold through the 
Communist-owned “People’s 
Publishing House” in New 
Delhi or through Left-wing 
bookshops. Indian readers 
are also urged to buy Soviet 
periodicals in English such as 
New Times, Culture and Life, 
Soviet Woman and Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


The Chinese and Soviet 
Embassies in India publish 
fortnightly illustrated maga- 
zines, Soviet Land and China 
Today, which claim sales, at 
low prices, of about 200,000 
and 6,000 respectively. The 
Soviet magazine is published 
in English, Hindi and ten 
other Indian languages, and 
the Chinese in English and 
Hindi. Most of the Chinese 
and Soviet diplomatic posts 
in Asia produce _ similar 
magazines, which are sold 
cheaply or distributed among 
selected public figures and 
students. 


Not all Soviet books sent 
to Asia are political or pro- 
pagandist. The object is to 
encourage people to buy cheap 
classics, textbooks and child- 
ren’s books in selected Left- 
wing bookshops, where less 
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innocent literature is also of- 
fered. 


Communist book sales in 
non-Communist Asia are sti- 
mulated by exhibitions, usual- 
ly organised by the Chinese 
or Soviet Embassies. These 
exhibitions often precede the 
opening of a new library cr 
reading room at the Embas- 
sies. One such _ exhibition, 
said to herald the establish- 
ment of a permanent Soviet 
library, was opened in the 
Soviet Embassy in Cambodia 
on April 20. A similar exhi- 
bition was opened in Colombo 
on May 12 as part of the pro- 
gram of activities organized 
under the Soviet-Ceylonese 
Cultural Agreement. 


University exchanges are 
another channel for the distri- 
bution of Soviet publications. 
The Social Science Library of 
the Soviet Academy of Scien- 
ces in Moscow, for example, 
is reported to be exchanging 
publications with more than a 
hundred institutions in India. 
Recent Soviet aid to the 
Bombay Institute of Techno- 
logy included the translation 
of Soviet textbooks into 
English for publication in 
India, according to a state- 
ment in the Indian Parlia- 
ment on May 5. In December 
1958, the Chinese Ambassador 
in India presented the Uni- 
versity of New Delhi with 
12,000 books. 
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